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The Secretary Says: 


President’ Truman and Congress have taken a 


great step forward in bringing about greater 


efficiency in Government and in strengthening 
the Nation’s economy through Reorganization 
Plan No. 2. This is an important step in the 
rebuilding of the Department of Labor. 

As I contemplate the widening of the Depart- 
ment’s activities, Iam pleased that I will have the 
advice of the Federal Advisory Council, composed 
of public, employer, labor, and veteran representa- 
tives. I will be happy to cooperate with this 
outstanding group of citizens. We are taking 
steps to coordinate the activities of all bureaus 
with the immensely important work of the 
Bureau of Employment Security in finding jobs 
for men and women, and men and women for jobs. 

The employment service and unemployment 
compensation operations of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security will be administered with fairness 
and impartiality, the same as the other bureaus 
in the Department. Our services will continue 
to go to workers and employers, small businesses 
and farmers, merchants and professional men. 

More needs to be done to carry out the expressed 
desire of the President to rebuild the Department 
to its greatest usefulness. Steps will be taken in 
the near future to secure the return to the Depart- 
ment of Labor of other labor functions now outside 
the Department, including those recommended 
by the Hoover Commission. 
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The Bureau of Employment Security, which 
ombines the functions of placing men and women 
n jobs and determining the eligibility of the jobless 
for unemployment compensation and paying it to 
them, has been transferred to the United States 
Department of Labor from the Federal Security 
Agency. 

The transfer became effective at midnight on 
\ugust 19. This was 2 days after President Tru- 

man’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, which proposed 
it, Was approved by the United States Senate by 
a vote of 57 to 32. It had earlier been approved by 
the House of Representatives by an unrecorded 
voice vote. It was one of the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission to promote efficiency in 
the Federal Government. 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, in testi- 
mony before Senate and House committees on 
expenditures in the executive departments, had 
strongly urged the transfer. He cited six examples 
of the manner in which functions of the Bureau of 
Employment Security tie in with current activities 
of the Department of Labor. 

Secretary Tobin described the functions of vari- 
ous bureaus of the Department of Labor, explain- 
ing how each is closely related with employment 
security functions. These are the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, Bureau of Labor Standards, the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Women’s Bureau, and 
the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

Oscar Ewing, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, approved the transfer in testi- 
mony before the congressional committees. 

The two functions of government—those of em- 
ployment service and unemployment insurance 
intimately associated with the problems of the 
Nation's work force, were among the fundamental 
developments under the first Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. The Wagner-Peyser Act, which created 
the United States Employment Service, was passed 
by Congress on June 6, 1933, in the “first hundred 
days.”’ 





Employment Security Bureau Moves to Department of Labor 


Provision for unemployment compensation was 
a part of the Social Security Act, passed by Con- 
gress on August 14, 1935. 

The Employment Service, faced at once with 
finding jobs for the millions of unemployed victims 
of the depression of the thirties, was established as 
a bureau within the Department of Labor, with 
administrative functions left to the various States. 
The Federal Government and the States shared 
operation expenses on a 50-50 basis at first. 


In Social Security Act 

The Social Security Act, however, included a 
provision for reimbursement of the Employment 
Service for registering and seeking jobs for workers 
applying for unemployment compensation. This 
brought the employment service and the unem- 
ployment compensation functions into intimate 
relation, and increased the contribution of the 
Federal Government toward the maintenance of 
the two functions. Before our entrance into World 
War II, Federal grants amounted to 90 percent 
of the total cost of operations for the State- 
administered employment service and the unem- 
ployment compensation functions. 

On July 1, 1939, President Roosevelt, by 
Executive order, transferred the United States 
Employment Service to the Social Security Board, 
and directed its merger with the Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation. The two functions 


‘were merged and became the Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security. 

After our entry into World War II, in December 
1941, President Roosevelt asked the Governors of 
all the States to voluntarily relinquish State 
administration of the employment service and turn 
it over to the United States Employment Service 
This was done. In September 1942, the President 
created the War Manpower Commission, and the 
United States Employment Service was trans- 
ferred to. it. Throughout the war the USES 
served as the operating arm of the War Manpower 
Commission. 








Immediately after VJ-day (in September 1945), 
President Truman, by Executive order, trans- 
ferred the USES to the Department of Labor 

Almost immediately a demand arose for return 
of the administrative functions of the employment 
service (administration and management of the 
1,700 full-time and 2,000 part-time local employ- 
ment service offices) to the States. President 
Truman asked Congress to retain this administra- 
tion in the unified USES for at least a year 
Millions of war veterans were being returned to 
civil life. Reeonversion of industry to peacetime 
production was expected to be slow; predictions 
of 6,000,000 unemployed were made by some 

Congress, however, attached a rider to a bill 
providing for a cut-back in war contracts, order- 
ng the immediate return of employment service 
office administration to the States President 
Truman vetoed the measure, explaining that he 


already had ordered the cut-back and that the 


rider was not proper as an attachment to the bill 
Subseq rently the President submitted two 
reorganization plans to ( OnYTess, the first of 


vhich provided that the United States Employ 
ment Service would be permanently housed in the 


Department of Labor. The second provided for 
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Secretary Tobin holds first conference with his newest bureau head—Robert C. Goodwin (r.), director of BES. 








the unemployment compensation function to be 


added to it to form a Bureau of Employment 
Security within the Department of Labor. Both 
were rejected. 

Reorganization Plan No. 2, approved by both 
Houses of Congress in mid-August, brought final 
success to the persistent efforts of the President 
to start the rebuilding of the Department of Labor 

The Bureau of Employment Security brought 
approximately 800 employees to the Department 
of Labor, nearly 500 of them in the Nation's 


capital and 300 in the field. Since the return of 


administration of the local employment offices to 
the States, on November 15, 1946, Federal grants 
have paid all costs of the operation, which for the 
current fiscal year will total at least $168,000,000 
This includes rent, travel, and other expenses of 
approximately 14,000 employees in the local em 
ployment offices in the 48 States, Hawai, Alaska, 
and the District of Columbia. 

When the approval of the Senate was an 
nounced, Secretary Tobin said 

“The Department of Labor welcomes the 
sureau of Employment Security, and promises to 
help in every way to increase its usefulness to labor 


and the employers of this country.” 
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There are strong indications that all non- 
Communist trade-unions in Europe will affiliate 
with the proposed new world federation of free 
unions, Assistant Secretary of Labor John W. 
Gibson said on his return form a month’s study 
of European economic conditions. 

Gibson, abroad as a member of the American 
Del 
Economic and Social Council in Geneva, also 


‘gation to the meeting of the United Nations 
observed labor conditions in Germany, Italy, 
France, England, and Sweden. 

In a report of his observations Gibson said that 
in all of the countries he visited the first question- 
and the one great concern of the world—was: 
“What about the growing unemployment in 
America?” 

He said that this question brought to a focal 
point the present world struggle for peace and 
security, and that the most important part of the 
economic life of any nation is jobs for its people. 
It convinced him, he said, that ‘‘the greatest of all 
world needs today is for us to demonstrate under 
our democratic free society that we can maintain 
a stable economy and high levels of employment.” 

Other highlights of Gibson’s observations were: 

Totalitarian nations boast in world conferences 
that they have no unemployment, and there are 
not enough cracks in the Iron Curtain for us to 
know what really goes on behind it. 

One of Italy's top industrialists told Gibson: 
“Too many industrial leaders in Italy are only in- 
terested in getting the highest possible price out of 
articles that they have to sell, giving little or no 
attention to the building of a future economy.” 
In other words, they are not accepting the principle 
of mass production and mass consumption at low 
prices which has made possible our high living 


standards. 
Anti-Communist Growth 


While the Communist-led federation of unions 
in Italy now boasts a substantial majority of Italian 
workers, anti-Communist union movements are 
growing in strength. Their greatest handicap at 
present is that they have not vet allied themselves 
into a single organization with a common front. 

In France substantial industrial progress has 
been made, In some basic industries production is 
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American Economy of Concern to All Europe, Gibson Reports 


Outlook good, but storms 
lie ahead. Assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor John W. 

ibson reports on his re- 
turn from Europe. 





129 percent of the 1938 level. The farm population 
has made progress. Industy profits are at a high 
level. Meantime, workers’ wages, tied to Govern- 
ment wage orders—and the consequent lack of 
collective bargaining in wages—have not kept 
pace. As a result, trade-union leaders, rightists and 
leftists alike, have a common grievance. This 
policy is likely to lead to industrial strife in France 
within the next few weeks. Communist-led labor 
unions, which have been losing ground, will seize 
upon it, and in all probability will regain much of 
their lost ground in months to come 


} 


In Germany, in the bombed rubble of industrial 
cities, stovepipes stick out of basement windows. 
People are forced to live in basements under the 
rubble. But even under these conditions a strong 
democratic labor movement is growing 

“I was very pleased,”’ the Assistant Secretary 
said with emphasis, “when many of those ia high 
positions in the occupation forces related instanet 
after instance where these unions had found a 
common meeting ground with occu , 
policy, and how effective they had been in aiding 
its implementation.” 

In conclusion, Gibson declared 

“The American policy of free world trade is 
sound, but other nations have got to be shown and 
made to understand that they cannot solve 
own economic problems by placing restrictions on 
trade. In these days it is not only one world, it is 
one economy, and all countries have got to partici- 
pate in free world trade to maintain a universal 
stabilized economy. The answer must be bold 
expansion—not retrenchment—if world economic 
and employment problems are to be solved.”’ 











The National Labor Relations Board has ruled 
unanimously that picketing at struck plants in 
support of a lawful strike is legal even though it 
may have the same incidental effect as an illegal 
secondary boycott. 

The Board’s first ruling on this point was made 
in a case growing out of a strike of the Oil Workers’ 
International Union (CIO) at a Toledo, Ohio, 
refinery of the Standard Oil Co. Charges of second- 
ary boycott were brought against the union by the 
Pure Oil Co., after its employees, who were mem- 
bers of the same local union as the Standard 
strikers, refused to load Pure Oil products from a 
dock on the premises of the Standard refinery. 

Pure Oil contended that picketing of the dock 
violated the secondary boycott ban because it 
induced Pure Oil employees to refuse to handle its 
products in order to force the company to cease 
doing business with Standard. The Board rejected 
this contention and dismissed the entire complaint 
against the union, stating: 

“The fact that the union’s primary pressure on 
Standard Oil may have also had a secondary effect, 


namely, inducing and encouraging employees of 


other employers to cease doing business on Stand- 
ard Oil premises, does not, in our opinion, convert 
lawful primary action into unlawful secondary 
action within the meaning of section 8 (b) (4) (A) 
fof the Taft-Hartley Act]. 


Same Location 

Applying this general rule in another case, a 
four-member majority of the Board held that 
picketing the premises of a primary employer does 
not become illegal because it affects employees of a 
secondary employer who is located on the same 
property. In this case, the Board ruled that, 
since the picketing was limited to the premises of 
the struck plant, it was primary picketing and 
therefore was beyond the reach of the secondary 
boycott ban. 

This ruling was made in a case based upon 
charges filed by the Rvan Construction Corp., of 
Evansville, Ind., against the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers’ of America (CIO) 
and its Local 813 at Evansville. 

The Ryan company was buiiding an addition to 
the Evansville plant of the Bucyrus-Erie Co., of 
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NLRB Distinguishes Between Primary and Secondary Boycotts 


South Milwaukee, Wis., when members of the 
CIO union in the Bueyrus plant went on strike. 
The Ryan company filed charges of secondary 
boycott against the CIO unions when the Ryan 
employees, who were members of the AFL build- 
ing-trades unions, refused to cross the CIO picket 
line. The NLRB general counsel contended that 
the picketing of a gate cut through the plant fence 
for Ryan employees was a violation of the boycott 
ban. A majority of the Board rejected this 
theory and dismissed the entire complaint against 
the CLO unions. 


Not Secondary 

The majority opinion in’ the Ryan case said: 

“When picketing is wholly at the premises of the 
employer with whom the union is engaged in a 
labor dispute, it cannot be called ‘secondary’ even 
though, as is virtually always the case, an object 
of the picketing is to dissuade all persons from en- 
tering such premises for business reasons. It makes 
no difference whether 1 or 100 other employees 
wish to enter the premises. It follows in this case 
that the picketing of Bucyrus premises, which was 
primary because in support of a labor dispute with 
Bucyrus, did not lose its primary character and 
become ‘secondary’ at the so-called Ryan gate 
because Ryan employees were the only persons 
regularly entering Bucyrus premises at the gate.” 

The majority opinion was signed by Chairman 
Paul M. Herzog and Board Members John M. 
Houston, James J. Reynolds, Jr., and Abe Mur- 
dock. Board Member J. Copeland Gray dissented. 

Deciding another aspect of the secondary 
boycott ban, the Board also has ruled unanimously 
that inducing railroad workers to withhold their 
services does not come within the scope of the 
ban. 

The Board based its decision upon a finding 
that railway workers are not “employees” as de- 
fined in the Taft-Hartley Act. The Board’s de- 
cision overruled a contention of the NLRB general 
counsel that the secondary boycott ban should be 
applied to a union’s secondary action involving 
individuals and employers not covered by the 
act’s definitions. This decision was made in a case 
brought against a local of the AFL Teamsters 
Union by a group of Louisiana rice mills. 
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New Wage Determination 
Pending for Aircraft Industry 


Proposals to revise the present 50-cents-an-hour 
minimum wage determination for employment in 
the aireraft manufacturing industry on Govern- 
ment contracts let under the Walsh-Healy Public 
Contracts Act are under consideration by Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. Although a 
public hearing in Washington was concluded July 
27, supplemental briefs are being accepted through 
September 20. 

One proposal to increase the present rate, 
established in 1938, to $1.15 an hour was submitted 
by the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (CIO), and 
the International Association of Machinists. These 
unions presented evidence intended to show that 
this is the actual prevailing minimum wage in the 
bulk of the industry. 

The Aircraft Industries Association of America, 
Inc., contended that its own wage survey disclosed 
that the prevailing minimum wage is between 80 
and 95 cents an hour. 

A survey by the United States Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in November 
1948 shows that less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the approximately 165,000 employees in the 
industry covered by determination were receiving 
less than 95 cents an hour and 59.5 percent were 
receiving $1.40 or more per hour. 


Oppose Revision 

Opposition to any revision of the present deter- 
mination at this time because of economic and 
other factors was voiced by representatives of the 
Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc., 
the Wichita Chamber of Commerce, the Wichita 
Manufacturers’ Club, and 20 parts manufacturers. 
The dollar value of business by the Government 
with the industry from January 1, 1947, through 
June 17, 1949, was $1,293.350,769. 

Under provisions of the Public Contracts Act, 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
conduct hearings to obtain evidence to enable the 
Secretary of Labor to determine prevailing mini- 
mum wages in an industry. When a wage deter- 
mination is made, the wage must be paid to 
employees in the industry who perform work on 
Government contracts where the value of the 
contract exceeds $10,000. 


September 1949 








Steel Wages Increased 
On Government Contracts 

An amendment changing the prevailing mini- 
mum wage determination for the iron and steel in- 
dustry under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act became effective August 27 by order of Secre- 
tary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin. The industry em- 
ploys appreximately 600,000 wage earners. 

The new determination established $1.23 an 
hour in the Northeast, Mountain, and Pacific 
Coast States; $1.19 in the seven Midwest States 
west of the Mississippi River, plus the community 
of East St. Louis, Ill.; and $1.08's an hour in the 
Southern States. 

The new rates replace rates ranging from 45 to 
62‘. cents an hour, by localities, that have been in 
effect since January 16, 1939. No changes had been 
made in the basic minimums under the law in the 
intervening 10-year period. 

The Secretary’s amendment applies to the pro- 
duction and furnishing of basic iron and steel prod- 
ucts in amounts of more than $10,000 under con- 
tracts let by the Government. His action is based 
on study of the record of a public hearing in Wash- 
ington last February conducted by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. The hearing was held 
upon the petition of the United Steelworkers of 
America (CIO). 

Secretary Tobin’s amendment also provides that 
auxiliary workers, or bona fide apprentices in 
skilled crafts, in the iron and steel industry as de- 
fined may be employed at subminimum rates of 
$1.04 per hour in 12 Southern States; $1.14 per 
hour in 7 Midwest States and the area around 
East St. Louis, Ill; and $1.18's an hour elsewhere 


Under the Secretary’s amended determination, 


‘the new minimum rates, by States and locality, 


are as follows: 

$1.08 an hour: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- 
ginia. (Subminimum rate—$1.04 an hour. 

$1.19 an hour: Illinois (East St. Louis area 
only), lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. (Submini- 
mum rate—$1.14' an hour.) 

$1.23 an hour: All other States and the District 
of Columbia. (Subminimum rate—$1.18% an 
hour.) 








BLS Revises and Expands Data 
On Jobs, Hours, and Earnings 


A major revision and expansion of data on em- 
ployment, hours,and earnings have been announced 
by the United States Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Data will continue to 
appear in the Employment and Pay Rolls Detailed 
Report, Hours and Earnings Industry Report, the 
Monthly Labor Revie w, and the Labor Information 
Bulletin. 

Revised employment series, continuous with 
previous data, are available for all nonagricultural 
establishments, manufacturing, and other major 
industry divisions. Data for subdivisions of manu- 
facturing are not comparable with the old series 
because of changes in industry definitions, reclas- 
sification of establishments, and differences in 
methods of computation. Both all employee and 
production worker series are available for manu- 
facturing and mining industries. In hours and 
earnings, data for all manufacturing combined is 
historically comparable to the old series, but sub- 
divisions, again, are not. 

There are three major technical changes: (1) 
Manufacturing industries have been coded accord- 
ing to the Standard Industrial Classification, which 
Is In use by most Federal statistical agencies, (2) 
Establishments reporting data to the Bureau have 
been classified by their major postwar product or 
activity. (3) Employment estimates have been 
adjusted to the most current complete count in 
1947 These changes provide data which are 
both more comprehensive and more comparable 
to related series, and which consequently facil- 


itate economic analysis 


Technical Notes 

Technical notes describing the revisions in the 
employment and hours and earnings series are 
available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Data for selected States and areas have also 
been expanded. Special summaries of hours and 
earnings, and nonagricultural and manufacturing 
employment, by month for 1947 and 1948, have 
been p iblished and are available on request 

Summary sheets showing national data for all 
f mploves $s, procuction workers, average weekly 
hours, and average weekly and hourly earnings, by 
month from January 1947 to the present, are also 


“ay atlable ‘J hey iay be obtained from the Sureau 
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1949 Housing Starts 
Top Half Million by July 


Over half a million new permanent nonfarm 
dwelling units were put under construction during 
the first 7 months of 1949. Preliminary estimates 
of the United States Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show a 549,100-unit 
total for the 1949 January-July period, which 
comes within 4 percent of equaling last year’s 
final count for the same months. 

Homebuilders doubled their operations between 
January and June, as measured by new dwelling 
units begun, and they started an additional 96,000 
units in July. Although July’s performance repre- 
sents a decline of 4,000 from the June peak, it was 
the third successive month this year in which 
housing starts were at or near the 100,000 mark. 

Fewer 1-family houses have been started in 1949 
than in 1948, but apartment-house construction is 
booming in most sections of the country. A review 
of local building permits issued in urban places 
shows that housing in 2-or-more family structures 
more than doubled in volume between the first and 
second quarters of 1949. 

Employment Rises 

Employment by construction contractors totaled 
2,149,000 in mid-July, scoring a 71,000 increase 
from mid-June. All sections of the country shared 
in the rise over the month, with the largest gains 
reported in the Middle Atlantic and North Central 
States. Compared with July a vear ago, contractors 
had 70,000 fewer persons at work this July. Al- 
though employment was higher in the South 
Central and Middle Atlantic States, all other 
regions were below the July 1948 level, with the 
sharpest drops reported by contractors in the 
Pacific and South Atlantic States. 

Construction activity, as measured by dollar 
volume, set a new record both for July and for the 
first 7 months of 1949. Expenditures for all new 
construction done in July amounted to 1,913 
million dollars, bringing the 7-month total to 
10,353 million dollars, 

The upward trend this year has been sustained 
largely by pronounced gains in public construction, 
the bulk of which has been State and locally 
financed. Public construction, at 2,771 million 
dollars, scored a 33-percent gain over last year’s 
January-July total, while privately financed 


work, at 7,582 million dollars, was 5 percent less. 
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NEPH-Week Committee, 


Led by President, 
Maps Annual Observance 


President Truman praised accomplishments of 
his National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week Committee when members representing 
labor, management, and various private groups 
met in Washington August 30 to prepare for the 
1949 NEPH-Week observance, October 2 to 8. 

Previously the President had given impetus to 
this year’s observance by signing Public Law 162, 
which authorizes an annual appropriation for the 
NEPH-Week Committee’s work and names the 
Secretary of Labor as the “landlord” for the 
committee. 

Other speakers at the annual meeting of the 
committee stressed the ‘“‘good economic sense”’ of 
providing employment opportunities for suitably 
trained and placed impaired men and women 
workers. 

It was also brought out that 90,000 disabled 
veterans were registered with local State employ- 
ment service offices seeking employment in May 
1949. ‘This was in spite of the fact that 227,000 
placements of handicapped were made in 1948, 


237,000 in 1947, and 214,000 in 1946. 


Welder Frank Pishkur holds his own—and likes it— 
in the United States Steel plant at Gary, Ind. 











For qualified workers see the nearest local 


office of your State Employment Service 





Through posters, newspaper publicity, and radio 
broadcasts, NEPH Week—the first week in 
October—centers attention on the plight of handi- 
capped workers. Figures of handicapped place- 
ments during previous Octobers show: 27,197 in 
1948; 30,656 in 1947; and 29,157 in 1946. Pre- 
liminary figures for 1949 will be released late in 
November 


Joe Ference is deaf. This is not a handicap in operating 
a huge forming press in a steel plant 








An active interest in improving labor laws was 
demonstrated in nearly all of the 44 State legis- 
latures which have convened during 1949. Major 
advances were made in workmen’s compensation 
laws. Two States, Washington and New York, 
passed disability insurance legislation, and 4 
States passed fair employment practices acts. 
Several States made improvements in laws relating 
to women and children. Acts restricting union 
activity were repealed in 3 States. 

The most successful legislative activity was in 
the liberalization of workmen’s compensation laws. 
So far this vear 33 States and Hawaii have pro- 
vided for increased benefit payments for injury or 
death. In 13 States occupational-disease provisions 
have been improved in coverage or benefits. In 7 
of these, Delaware, Nevada, New Mexico, New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Utah, 
coverage of all diseases arising out of the job, 
rather than coverage of certain diseases only, has 
been provided. 

Benefits for medical and hospital aid, as well as 
burial expenses, have also been increased in a 
number of States 

In four States, New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, and Washington, acts were passed pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment based on 
race, creed, color, or ancestry, making a total of 
eight States having such laws. In two other 
States, Colorado and Ohio, similar acts passed 
both houses, with amendments. The Colorado bill 


failed in conference, while the Ohio one was vetoed. 


Women Workers 


Working hours of women were shortened in 
Maine and Tennessee, and in Wyoming provision 
was made for rest periods for women in certain 
industries. Laws under which women must be 
paid the same rates as men for comparable work 
were passed in California, Connecticut, Maine, 
and Alaska, making a total of 13 jurisdictions 
having “equal pay” laws 

Tennessee and Maine established a basic 16- 
year-minimum age and made other major revisions 
n their child-labor laws. Alaska passed a new 


child-labor law and under authority of the new 


act the commissioner of labor issued an order set- 


ting a minumum age of 16 in a number of cccupa- 





Many State Labor Laws Improved in Workers’ Interests 





tions, including work involved in manufacturing 
or processing operations, and a minimum of 18 in 
a considerable number of hazardous occupations. 
The provision regulating the work of children in 
street trades in New York was extended to apply 
to all cities and school districts in the State, 
instead of only to those having a certain popula- 
tion. In the State of Washington the industrial 
welfare committee was given specific authority to 
issue work permits for the employment of minors. 


School Laws 

Closely related to child-labor laws are compul- 
sory-attendance provisions. of school laws. New 
acts amending the school-attendance laws of Idaho 
and Wisconsin have eliminated former provisions 
under which children under 16 in these States 
might be excused from school to go to work, while 
in Montana the upper school attendance age was 
raised from 16 to 17 years. 

In the field of industrial relations, acts restrict- 
ing union activity were repealed in Delaware, 
Missouri, and New Hampshire. In addition, 
Michigan amended its labor relations act, repeal- 
ing the provision requiring compulsory arbitration 
of labor disputes in public utilities and hospitals. 
It provided, instead, for voluntary arbitration or 
fact-finding commissions appointed by the Gover- 
nor. The provision for voluntary arbitration applies 
to all types of labor disputes. Other amendments 
made less restrictive the conditions under which a 
strike vote is conducted 

Wisconsin and New Jersey also amended their 
acts regulating labor relations in public utilities. 
The Wisconsin act specifically provided that rural 
electrification cooperative associations would be 
covered by the act. The New Jersey amendment 
was passed after the State Supreme Court: on 
May 26 declared the State compulsory arbitration 
act unconstitutional because of the absence of 
standards for the guidance of the arbitrators. The 
new amendment directs its board to base its find- 
ings of fact, its decisions, and orders on specified 
factors. These factors include the interest and wel- 
fare of the public, the wages, hours, and conditions 
of employment in other industries and other public 
utilities, as well as the effect of technological 


changes and unique skills. 
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German Officials Find 
The U. S. Way of Life Good 


They came, they saw, and were amazed at it 
all, numerous of the 14 German _ trade-union, 
management, and government labor officials who 
completed a 60-day tour of America said at a 
conference in Washington before their return to 
Europe. 

The visit of the Germans was sponsored in the 
United States by the Department of Labor’s 
Office of International Labor Affairs, aided by 
national and local organizations of the American 
Federation of Labor, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration, Department of the Army, and the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The visitors studied production methods, 
union organization, and the way of life of American 
workers in Cleveland, Minneapolis, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Boston. 


Takes Catalog 

“Deseribing the American way of life to my 
fellow trade-unionists will not be easy,” the 
secretary of the Wurttemberg-Baden Trade Union 
Federation said. “I am, therefore, taking in my 
satchel a Sears Roebuck catalog and a series of 
American wage schedules. With these I can point 
out what the American worker can buy with the 
money he finds in his pay envelope.” 

The leader of the Hardware Trade Union of 
Nuernberg said that before his visit to the United 
States he had heard much of the way American 
workers are exploited. 

“After visiting many American plants,” he 
added, “I am convinced that, because of techno- 
logical and labor saving devices, the American 
worker is under less physical strain than is the 
comparable worker in Germany. | have the impres- 
sion that your high American standard of living is 
made possible by the efliciency of your production 
methods.” 

No less impressed was the manager of a Munich 
chemical plant. 

“Before coming to the United States,”’ he said, 
“T felt anxiety about how the American people 
would receive members of a former enemy nation. 
Without a single exception we were cordially 
received, not only by our official hosts, but also by 
the man in the street.”’ 
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Clerks’ Salaries in Chicago 
Highest of Five Midwest Cities 


Of five Midwest cities studied by the United 
States Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics early in 1949, Chicago employers paid 
the highest salaries to women office workers. 
Cleveland ranked second in salaries of women 
office employees but, in the limited number of 
jobs for which data were available, it ranked 
higher than Chicago in salaries of men office 
clerical workers. Salaries of both men and women 
were lower in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

General stenographers, numerically the most 
important job studied, averaged $41 in Cincin- 
nati, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and St. Louis, com- 
pared with $47.50 in Chicago and $46 in Cleveland. 
Women’s salaries in most of the jobs studied 
averaged between $43 and $47 in Chicago, $41 
and $45 in Cleveland, $37.50 and $42.50 in St 
Louis, $36 and $41 in Minneapolis-St. Paul, and 
$36.50 and $41 in Cincinnati. 

This information was collected as part of the 
Bureau's 1949 program of office worker studies 
rking conditions 


in these and 12 other cities studied w ll be avail- 


Further detail on salaries and ws 


able in a series of four bulletins to be published 


later in the vear 


Department’s Budget Up 
$2,442,950 Above Last Year 


The appropriation for present functional ac- 
tivities of the Department of Labor for the fiscal 
vear ending June 30, 1950, totals $17,766,200, aa 
increase of $2,442,950 over that of last vear 

The Department's appropriation bill was ap- 
proved by Congress and signed by President Tru- 
man last June 29. The $17,766,200 total, howeve1 
includes $1,000,000 in the third deficieney b 
still before Congress, to be used in starting a 
revision of the Consumers’ Price Index 

By bureaus, appropriations for this vear are: 


Office of the Secretary S1. 154. 000 
Office of the Solicitor 1. 0938, 900 
Bureau of Labor Standards 550, 000 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment R . 270, 000 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 2 605, 000 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 6, 506, 500 
Women’s Bureau 334. 800 


Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divs, 5, 252, 000 
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United States bring comfort to the hungry of Greece. 











Greek Worker's Food 
Equals Two-thirds 
Of Living Expenses 


Less than 7 percent spent 


on household equipment 
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These 3 youngsters, like 700,000 other refugee Greek 


children, enjoy a wholesome, American-paid-for meal. 





Athens, Greece.—The average Greek worker 
pays out two-thirds of his total cost-of-living 
expenditure for food. 

Even so, the average Greek worker’s diet con- 
sists of approximately 28 percent dried vegetables, 
16 percent potatoes, 14 percent macaroni, 13 
percent fish, 11 percent fresh and cooked vegeta- 
bles and only 10 percent meat, according to a 
survey of 500 families. 

The survey was made by the Labor and Man- 
power Division of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration’s Mission in Greece. There were 
48 occupations included in the group, selected 
from several thousand in a cross-section of employ- 
ment. Only skilled and unskilled workers were 
included in the study. White-collar workers were 
not. 

With 66.1 percent of their expenditures going 
for food, the Greek family spent 11.1 percent for 
daily items, such as transportation, tobacco, 
sweets, and periodicals. They spent 7.8 percent for 
clothing, 5.9 for fuel for cooking and heating, 4 
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medical care, and less than 1 percent for household 
equipment. 

“Expenditures for fuel for cooking and heating 
reflected a period of relatively mild weather,” the 
report states. “During the winter months, it may 
be expected that these expenditures would be 
somewhat higher.”’ 

The survey was made in the industrial centers 
of Athens, Pireaus, Heraclion, Patras, Salonika, 
and Volos. 


Rents Low 

Rent costs are extremely low, the report says, 
because of the rent stabilization policy of Greece. 
The rent average is further deflated by the avail- 
ability of free housing of various kinds. 

“Much of the free housing,” the report com- 
ments, “‘was extemely undesirable, as evidenced 
by families living in caves in one area or in 
temporary structures made of salvaged material 
in another. Of the 500 families included in the 
survey, 163 paid no rent, 201 lived in rented 
houses, and 136 owned their own homes.”’ 

Not one bathtub was found in the survey of the 
500 families’ living accomodations. Health condi- 








percent for housing, 2.4 for personal care, 1.6 for 





tions in the majority of families “were far from 
satisfactory,” the report declares. 

Of the 500 families, there were more than one 
wage earner in many families. With 676 wage 
earners listed, the average was 1.35 wage earners 
per family. 

Because of many fringe agreements between 
workers and employers, no realistic report can 
be made at this early date on the “take-home” 
earnings of workers. An intensive survey on this 
separate subject is in prospect for a later project. 

The survey was conducted under the direction 
of Leonard Linsenmayer, who has had 9 years of 
experience in such work as an economist with the 
United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Linsenmayer was assigned to the 
task by Alan Strachan, director of the Labor and 
Manpower Division of the ECA Mission. 

The Greek Ministry of Labor cooperated in the 
survey, as did the General Confederation of Greek 
Labor. The latter secured the assistance of the 
various Greek labor centers in getting the fullest 
cooperation of workers and their families for the 
survey. Most of the household information was 
obtained from housewives. 





Left to right: Pat Frayne and D. Alan Strachan, serving as ECA labor advisers, confer through interpreter 
John M. Litsas with Stephan Lolos and Basile llantzis, Greek workers’ leaders. 
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Textile Weavers’ Wages 
Vary Little in New England, South 


Average hourly earnings of weavers in cotton 
mills, varying by area, type of equipment, and sex 
group, ranged from $1.26 to $1.34 in New England, 
and from $1.13 to $1.36 in the South in April 1949. 
In the rayon and silk industry, averages for 
weavers ranged from $1.26 to $1.33 an hour in 
New England, $1.20 to $1.40 in Pennsylvania, and 
$1.24 to $1.33 in the South. A study by the 


United States Department of Labor’s Bureau of 


Labor statistics, covering selected jobs in these 
industries, revealed that earnings of unskilled 
workers in mill jobs were highest in New England, 
reflecting the higher minimum plant rates adopted 
by mills in this region. 

{ minimum plant rate of 97 cents for ex- 
perienced men workers (other than custodial 
workers) was reported by 35 of 37 cotton mills and 
22 of 31 mills studied in the rayon and silk industry 
in New England. Of 45 Pennsylvania rayon and 
silk mills with established minimum rates, 12 had 
a 97-cent minimum, 21 reported lower rates, and 
12 had rates above 97 cents. The most common 
minimum plant rate in the South was 94 cents, 
reported by 22 of 95 cotton mills and 18 of 44 
rayon and silk mills with established minimum 
rates Most of the other southern mills had rates 
below 94 cents. Minimum plant rates for women 
not differ appreciably from men’s rates in 


either industry. 


Some Increases 

Occupational earnings in cotton mills and rayon 
and silk mills increased in the South but showed 
little change in New England between April 
1948 and April 1949 


straight-time average hourly earnings in major mill 


Based on a comparison of 


jobs nereases of 5 percent or more were noted in 
earnings of a majority of the jobs studied in each 
of the two industries in the South. Similas 
increases in hourly earnings were indicated in the 
rayon and silk industry in Pennsylvania. These 
advances primarily reflect general wage increases 
during the second half of 1948, following those 
granted in New England mills during January 
March 1948 

Employment in each of these textile industries 
had declined during the year Among the areas 


surveved, the greatest declines were indicated in 
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New England. Weekly work schedules were also 
well below those of a year earlier. Although a 
majority of the mills in each region reported a 
40-hour workweek for first-shift workers, most of 
the others had shorter schedules. Work schedules 
of more than 40 hours were common in April 1948, 
particularly in the South. 

Few southern mills in either industry, among the 
major production areas studied, had contracts 
with labor unions in April 1949. By contrast, 
nearly all of the cotton mills and three-fifths of 
the mills in the rayon and silk industry surveyed 
in New England operated under labor agreements. 
The proportion of union mills in the Pennsylvania 
rayon and silk areas was somewhat lower than in 
the New England industry 


Maine Regulates 
Industrial Home Work 


Unregulated industrial home work will soon be a 
thing of the past in Maine as a result of the recent 
passage of an industrial home-work law. This act is 
similar to home-work laws already in effect in sev- 
eral other States and Puerto Rico. 

The new Maine law empowers the commissioner 
of labor and industry to issue orders prohibiting 
home work in industries in which it is found that 
such work injures the health and well-being of the 
home workers or makes it difficult to maintain ex- 
isting labor standards for other employees in those 
industries. Under certain conditions, however, lim- 
ited home work is permitted by persons who cannot 
work in factories or other business places. Such per- 
mission is granted only to persons who cannot leave 
their homes because of old age or physical or men- 
tal disability or because they are needed at home 
to care for an invalid 

Where such limited home work is permitted, the 
law requires the employer to obtain from the com- 
missioner an employer's permit for the distribution 
of the home work and to pay an annual fee based 
on the number of such workers. Each person per- 
mitted to do home work must obtain a home work- 
er’s certificate, which is issued without charge. No 
child under 16 may engage in such work. 

Certain types of home work are prohibited out- 
right under the act. These include work on tobacco, 
sanitary materials, poisons, explosives, or other 
goods involving exposure to substances hazardous 


to the health or safety of the home worker. 
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Significant gains in compliance with the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
have been made this year in the corn-packing 
industry in an area where there was widespread 
violation last year. 

At that time many children, some as young as 8 
vears of age, were employed in the dangerous work 
of cutting off the ends of the ears of corn in pre- 
paring it for packing. At that time also, to have a 
finger cut off in the mechanical corn cutters was 
not at all unusual. In fact, the work had proved 
to be so dangerous that most of the companies 
writing accident or compensation insurance had 
canceled their insurance because of the risk 
involved. 

In an effort to change the picture for 1949, 
Federal and State labor department investigators 
joined in a campaign to inform employers in the 
area, prior to the opening of the season, of the 
applicable Federal and State laws and regulations 

One of the difficulties the operators faced was 
the swarm of children—as many as 100 at a time 
who came in with the farmers to help unload the 
corn. The minors frequently overran the dock 
and entered the sheds to get icewater and cold 
soft drinks kept for the workers. There was 
always the danger that these children would be 
injured. To prevent injuries one association hired 
a full-time guard to keep the children and others 
not emploved by the processors off the floor of the 
packing shed, and sighs were placed in both ends of 
the shed warning minors to keep off the dock 
Another association had made agreements with all 
processors not to hire any minors under IS vears 


of age. 


Lose Fingers 

In spite of the precautions taken by the proc- 
essors, accidents still occurred. The investigations 
revealed that a boy, a farmer’s son, who was not 
employed in the sheds but who had entered one, 
lost a finger by accidentally placing his hand in 
the opening of the mechanical corn cutter while 
the knives were being sharpened. In addition, 
two women had each lost a finger in the mechanical 
corn cutters at the time the investigations were 
being made, even though the season had just 


begun. 
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The knife used in mechanical corn cutting is a 
specially made farm sickle that rotates approxi- 
mately 60 times per minute. It is guarded as fat 
as possible to prevent accidents. Each operator 
stands in front of two small openings of the 
mechanical cutter to thrust the ends of corn into 
it, and the ends are sheared off uniformly Some of 
the corn sheds are not equipped with mechanical 
corn cutters but furnish each worker with a heavy 
knife of meat-cleaver type. The operator places 
each ear of corn on a heavy piece of timber to cut 
off the ends. It requires a hard blow to make a 
clean cut, and the knife falls within a few inches of 


the workers’ hands. 


Campaign Successful 


The campaign to give information to employers 
prior to the opening of the plants was followed 
by investigations made at the height of th 
season by the United States Dx partment of Labor's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
At that time, only three under-aged minors wet 
found to have been employed, and all thr 
been emploved inadvertently. 

Another instance in which gratifying results 
have followed the investigations is in an agricul- 
tural area where widespread truancy was t 
during seasons when crops were planted or har- 


vested. School authorities from manv of tl scl 


districts in which investigations had 


last fall reported that truancy due to ag 
employment had completely disapp 

districts. In the current investigations in otl 
school districts, wick spre ad violation was 


59 farms with 178 minors emplove wl thev 
should have been attending school. It is ex] 


that in this area, too, truaneyv will be wipe 


Kaiser Sworn In 
Philip M. Kaiser took the oat 


sistant Secretarv of Labor on August 25, 1949 
following Senate contirmation of his appointm 

by President Truman. Kaiser, a native of New York 
City and a resident of Virginia, has been director 
of the Department of Labor's Office of Loterna- 
tional Labor Affairs since October 1947 











All local offices of the Department of Labor have 
been directed by Secretary Maurice J. Tobin to 
cooperate closely with State employment security 
agencies and local employment service offices in 
their efforts to combat unemployment situations 
as they arise. 

Regional chairmen of the Department of Labor 
in industrial centers throughout the contry have 
been told to augment the information they have 
been gathering on up-to-the-minute developments 
on unemployment, and forward it immediately to 
Washington. By this method Tobin plans to keep 
in intimate touch with the needs of jobs—and 
perhaps help in supplying them through Govern- 
ment orders for goods in accord with President 
Truman’s announced policy on distressed areas. 

The transfer to the Department of Labor of the 
Bureau of Employment Security from the Federal 
Security Agency, Tobin said, will expedite the 
Department’s previous efforts. His directive to 
regional chairmen of the Department went for- 
ward 10 days before the Senate, following favor- 
able action by the House, approved President 
Truman’s Reorganization Plan No. 2 which trans- 
ferred BES to the Department. 


Goodwin's Directive 

secretary Tobin’s directive to regional Depart- 
ment of Labor officials coincided with similar 
instructions issued by Robert C. Goodwin, director 
of the Bureau of Employment Security. Goodwin, 
who will continue to direct BES in the Department 
of Labor as he did the United States Employment 
Service before it was transferred in 1948 to FSA, 
issued this directive to BES field agents: 

The Federal-State system of employment securi- 
tv is vitally concerned with the Federal program 
for alleviating unemployment in local communities 
where it has reached serious proportions. 

‘Through our unemployment insurance opera- 
tions we already are participating in varying 
degrees in maintaining purchasing power and in 
stabilizing employment We are now. asked, 
through Secretary of Labor Tobin, to provide 
the Executive Office of the President with as com- 
prehensive a picture as possible not only of unem- 
ployment conditions in areas with 12 percent or 


more unemployment, but also for all areas, on 
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Tobin Directs All Field Personnel To Help Boost Employment 


which labor market data is collected, which have 
unemployment of 7 percent or more.” 

State agencies currently are sending in labor 
market reports on employment, employment 
trends, and unemployment. This material will now 
be supplemented by reports on those areas with 
7 percent or more of the civilian labor force out 
of work, and by stimulating the establishment of 
local community committees in these areas. 


State Reports 

State agencies are currently sending in reports 
on all areas with unemployment of 12 percent or 
more. These reports are to include, in addition, 
the regular employment and unemployment data, 
information on the number of unemployment 
insurance claimants who have exhausted their 
benefit rights, and reports on characteristics of 
job-seekers as to age, occupation, industry, and 
duration of employment. Information regarding 
the number of major plants which have (or antici- 
pate) substantial employment changes, or have 
shut down, and data on plants which have reduced 
hours of work below 40 hours per week also is to 
be sent into Washington, the Goodwin directive 
said. Continuing it declared: 

It has been suggested that State agencies 
stimulate the establishment, where this has not 
already been done, of local community committees 
in the areas with severe unemployment. It is 
also suggested that these committees include 
municipal authorities, leading businessmen, labor, 
veteran, and other civic groups. These local 
committees can play an important role in the pro- 
gram for alleviating unemployment by taking 
appropriate steps to encourage location of new 
plants or new industries in their communities and 
by making certain that local employers are in- 
formed about opportunities to bid on Federal and 
State government contracts for goods and services. 

State agencies also can assist local communities 
by taking appropriate steps to encourage employ- 
ers to list their job openings with local employment 
service Offices, and by strengthening existing 
machinery within the State to assure that job 
openings available in communities outside the 
surplus labor areas are brought to the attention of 


the unemployed in the area. 
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Five-Member NLRB Increases 
Case Decisions 137 Percent 


The National Labor Relations Board reports 
that during the first full fiscal year since the Board 
was enlarged from three to five members the out- 
put of decisions by Board members was 137 percent 
ereater than the annual average for the preceding 
13 vears. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, the 
5-member Board issued a total of 3,031 decisions 
in all types of cases. This compares with an annual 
average of 1,281 decisions during the previous 13 
fiscal years. 

The Board members’ total 1949 output was 46 
percent greater than the 2,079 decisions issued 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1948. 

Of the 3,031 decisions issued during the past 
year 1,787 were contested cases requiring formal 
Board opinions. They averaged about 150 a month, 
or more than twice the 801 decisions issued in con- 
tested cases during the 1948 fiscal year. 

The remainder of the decisions in both years 
were based upon agreements reached by the parties 
involved. 

The Board closed its 1949 fiscal year with its 
backlog of cases awaiting decisions reduced by 46 
percent from the previous year. On June 30, 1949, 
the 5-member Board had 292 cases pending. This 
compares with 541 cases pending decision at the 
end of June 1948. 


Panel System 


Chairman Paul M. Herzog attributed a large 
measure of the increased output of decisions to the 
establishment of a rotating panel system which 
was made possible by the enlargement of the Board 
to five members. Under this system, which was 
established by the Board in January 1948, five 
rotating panels were created. The panels, consist- 
ing of three Board members each, have full power 
to make decisions. The full Board, however, con- 
tinues to pass upon all cases involving important 
policy questions. 

Herzog said that one of the major benefits of 
the panel system is that it enables three members 
to do all the decisional work while at the same time 
freeing the other two members for the study of 
other cases and the discharge of necessary adminis- 


trative duties, 
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Machinists Union Honors 
Navy’s Under Secretary Kimball 


Dan A. Kimball, Under Secretary of the Navy, 
was recently presented a bronze plaque by officers 
of the International Association of Machinists on 
behalf of California members. The plaque was a 
“token of the union’s appreciation for his sincere 
and fair-minded approach to labor relations” as an 
official of the Aerojet Engineering Corp. 

Kimball left Aerojet to become Assistant Secre- 
tary of Navy for Air, and was appointed Under 
Secretary in May 1949. 

The presentation of the plaque was made in 
Kimball’s office in the Pentagon by Al Haves, 
IAM president, and Roy Brown, IAM general vice 
president, who explained that Kimball, as execu- 
tive vice president and managing director of the 
Aerojet Engineering Corp., of Monrovia, Calif., 
“won the respect and friendship” of the union. 
“The LAM members in California were sorry to 
see vou leave,”’ Brown said. “‘ We all wish you every 
success as Under Secretary of the Navy. * * * 
You have the loyal support of every member of the 
Machinists Union.” 





At presentation—left to right: Roy Brown, [AM vice 
president; Al Hayes, [AM president; and Dan A. 
Kimball, Under Secretary of the Navy. 











Wage Levels Raised 
For Virgin Islands 

New minimum wage rates for 16 industries and 
a miscellaneous classification of industries in the 
Virgin Islands with employees covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act became effective on 
August 29, 1949. 

The new rates establish an hourly maximum of 
10 cents (in some cases less) and in general repre- 
sent increases of from 5 to 15 cents an hour over 
eXisting rates. Thev were adopted bv the Adminis- 
trator of the United States Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
yn the basis of recommendations made to him by 
a Special Industry Committee for the Virgin 
Islands 

Under a provision of the wage and hour law, 
the Administrator 1s permitted to establish rates 
for industries in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands at levels lower than the statutory minimum 
wage of 40 cents which prevails for the continental 
United States. The committee, equally represent- 
ative of emplovees, employers, and the public, was 
appointed by the Administrator and investigated 
economic and competitive conditions in industries 
in the islands last March. 


New York Clerical Salaries 
Show $2.50 Increase Over 1948 

Average salaries received by New York City 
women office workers in a group of jobs studied 
by the United States Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics varied from $32.50 for 
office girls to $60 a week for hand bookkeepers in 
February 1949. 

\ relatively large proportion of all women office 
workers in. the city were employed in the jobs 
covered, and average salaries in all but a few of 
them amounted to between $42 and $49. General 
ste! ographers and accounting clerks, two of the 
three largest groups, ave raged $45.50 and $44.50, 
respectively. Earnings of clerk-typists, the second 


are 


st group of women office workers studied, 
averaged $39.50 weekly 

February 1949 salaries, for the most part, aver- 
ived about $2.50 or $3 higher than salaries for the 
ame jobs in February 1948. The amount of in- 
crease varied from $1 or less for some jobs to $5 


or more for others 
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1,000,000 French at Work 
Because of Marshall Plan Aid 


At least 1,000,000 French workers owe their 
jobs to Marshall Plan aid to France, according to 
an article in Force Ouvriere, a periodical published 
in Paris by the non-Communist French labor or- 
ganization of the same name. 

Excerpts from the article follow: 

In the textile industry, most of the 626,000 
workers would probably have been jobless in 1948 
if it were not for the raw wool and raw cotton 
imports of the European Recovery Program. 
These imports amounted to about 80 percent of 
the total supply the textile industry worked upon. 

French transportation, other than state-owned 
railways and Paris subways, employs some 145,000 
They would have been handicapped without the 
Marshall Plan, as 56 percent of the French gasoline 
consumption is supplied with ECA-financed im- 
ports. 

French railways would be seriously hit also by 
the absence of the 2,200 freight cars and loco- 
motives supplied by ECA 

The rubber industry is almost entirely dependent 
upon the ECA-financed imports of carbon black. 
In 1947 this industry was on the verge of closing 
down. Now it survives and employs some 50,000 
workers. 

Sixty percent of France's copper imports are 
directly financed by the Marshall Plan. Copper 
is used in brass making. It is necessary for building 
industries. It is used in the manufacture of engines, 
electrical motors, generators, and private and in- 
dustrial electrical appliances. It is used for turning 
out a great number of machines, spare parts, and 
uccessories., Lack of copper would have consider- 
ably reduced the employment opportunities of the 
1,345,000 workers engaged in the mechanical and 
electrical industries, as well as those of the 173,000 


metal workers 


Aids Chemical Industries 

Lack of lead and sulfur would have had tragic 
consequences on the chemical industries of France. 

The Marshall Plan has enabled all nerve centers 
of French production to sustain and even raise 
their production level above the already high 
figure of 1929. The Marshall Plan has had a pump- 
priming effect on the French economy, weakened 


by the ravages of war. 
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The movement of the Consumers’ Price Index 
from 1913 to the present has been generally upward, 
marked by peaks representing two world wars and 
their aftermaths and a low point marking the 


depression in the early 1930's, the Department of 


Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

The price increases in World War II were signifi- 
cantly smaller than those which occurred during 
the first war, although the postwar rise continued 
longer than in 1919 and 1920. The smaller rise 
has been attributed to the increased industrial 
potential of the country and the early institution 
of price controls. Prices rose sharply until 1943, 
when the “hold the line” order ushered in a period 
of comparatively stable prices. 

Beginning in 1946 price controls were rapidly 
lifted, and hy the end of the vear nearly all prices 
except. rent had been decontrolled. Prices re- 
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sponded by rising at the sharpest rate ever re- 
corded. Wages and incomes generally rose, creating 
purchasing power which was freely used to satisfy 
wants denied by the war. Clothing the demobilized 
members of the armed forces, building and equip- 
ping new homes, and the replacement of household 
goods caused shortages, with the result that prices 
were bid up until a peak was reached in August 
and September of 1948. 

A gradual shift from a sellers’ to a buyers’ 
market had been taking place and made itself felt 
near the close of 1948. Supplies became more 
plentiful, and consumers were more cautious in 
their purchasing. In late summer food prices 
turned downward from their mid-summer peaks 
and the declines were gradually extended to cloth- 
ing and durable goods. By mid-1949 the consumers’ 
price index had returned to the level of early 1948 
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Harvey Brown, Ex-IAM Head, 
Holds Two Posts in Germany 


Called back from retire- 
ment, Harvey W. Brown, 
former IAM president, is 
now in Germany on two 
ECA labor adviser assign- 


ments. 





Harvey W. Brown, former president of the 
International Association of Machinists, has been 
appointed labor adviser to United States High 
Commissioner Designate McCloy in Germany, 
Paul G. Hoffman, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministrator, has announced. At the same time, 
Brown is also serving as chief of the labor division 
of the ECA Bizone mission. He left on August 19 
to take up his new duties. 

As labor adviser to the High Commissioner, 
grown reports directly to McCloy. In his capacity 
as chief of the labor division of the Bizone, he is 
labor adviser to ECA Mission Chief Norman 
Collison. 

Since last fall Brown has been a labor member 
of the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, 
which is sponsored jointly by the ECA and the 
British Government. The council advises on 
methods of increasing postwar production in the 
United Kingdom. 

Calling him back from retirement to serve as 
a labor official in Germany, ECA officials praised 
Brown’s service to American labor. 

Born on a farm in Pennsylvania, Brown first 
went to work at the age of 12. He joined the 
Machinists Union in 1905. During the 10 years of 
his presidency of that union, its membership in- 
creased from 252,000 to 652,000. Three years ago 
he established the union’s weekly newspaper, the 
Vachinist. He also set up an education de partment 
within the union 

Brown is a member of the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, and is also serving as a 
member of the board of directors of the Union 


Labor Life Insurance Co. 
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Employment Dip Halted 
In Nonferrous Metals 

The employment dip in the nonferrous metals 
industry has been halted, and employment should 
hold its own for the next few months, Robert C. 
Goodwin, director of the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Employment Security, reports. 

Price recoveries in copper, zine, and lead are 
creating a more stable market, and demand for 
most metals, except aluminum, has picked up, 
Goodwin's report said. 

Extracts from the report, prepared for The 
Labor Market, monthly publication of BES, follow: 

Continuing significant employment declines in 
most nonferrous metal groups between mid-April 
and mid-June were reported to local employment 
service offices by major establishments represent- 
ing between 50 and 60 percent of total employ- 
ment in the industry. In primary smelting and 
refining, 42 establishments reported a decline of 
2.6 percent from 29,100 to 28,300, the deepest 
cuts being at lead smelters. 

The employment drops in plants which roll, 
draw, and alloy nonferrous metals—principally 
copper and aluminum, but also lead, zine, and 
nickel—were far more serious than in smelters and 
refineries. Fifty-four establishments reported a net 
loss of 8.6 percent between April and June—from 
79,900 to 73,000. 


Avoid Cuts 

Plagued continually by lay-offs since the begin- 
ning of the vear, copper smelters and refineries 
lost 2 percent of their employees between April 
and June. Losses were heavier in April than in 
May, and lay-offs were less significant in May than 
earlier. One firm avoided cuts by transferring 
workers between departments; two firms dropped 
production to a 5-day, 40-hour week, which was 
the schedule for all others; and some firms aban- 
doned hiring workers to replace those on summer 
vacation. 

Encouraging signs were appearing, however, by 
the end of June, Two-thirds of the firms had 
already experienced an actual improvement. One- 
third of the firms had recalled a few workers and 
some had increased hours slightly. 

Employment at smelters and refineries was 
expected to remain fairly stable into the fall, 
possibly picking up. Employers are optimistic 


because customer inventories are low. 
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The United States Department of Labor’s Wo- 
men’s Bureau, which has received many requests 
from numerous public and private agencies for in- 
formation on part-time employment for women, 
last month started a study of the subject. 

Frieda Miller, Women’s Bureau director, an- 
nounced that the problem was being tackled in 
an “exploratory” survey of part-time work in 10 
sections of the country. 

Vocational counselors, college placement agen- 
cies, and many women’s organizations, including 
women’s union groups, have for years been inter- 
ested in the subject, Miss Miller said. 

Women’s Bureau representatives are now in San 
Francisco, and recently completed a study in Rich- 
mond, the first city studied. Plans are ready to ex- 
tend the survey to Syracuse, New York City, 
Worcester, Mass., Dallas, Milwaukee, Columbus, 
Ohio, Des Moines, and Denver. 

In additon to first-hand exploration, the Bureau 
has mailed inquiries to women university gradu- 
ates who live in the cities to be visited. It was from 
Miss 


Miller said, that the major impetus for the survey 


university women and their associations, 


came. 
Not a Substitute 

The Bureau director emphasized the fact that 
neither the Women’s Bureau nor the special groups 
interested in the Bureau’s project view part-time 
employment as a substitute for full-time employ- 
ment. “They see it, rather,”’ she explained, “as an 
opportunity for thousands of women to utilize val- 
uable skills and training and at the same time have 
sufficient hours left in which to discharge their 
vital and important duties in relation to home- 
making and family responsibilities.” 

Miss Miller believes that part-time workers con- 
stitute a special resource for types of industry 
where operations fall into atypical time schedules, 
and that both the women who can take only part 
time jobs and such business enterprises could profit 
by the adoption of part-time schedules 

The Bureau survey will seek to obtain informa- 
tion from employers that will provide data for an 
swering such questions as: What are the present 
part-time opportunities for women? In which in- 
dustries, services, and occupations are women em- 
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Women’s Bureau Is Surveying Part-Time Job Opportunities 


ployed effectively as part-time workers? What are 
the hours of work, the rates of pay, and other con- 
ditions that are usual for part-time work? What do 
employers consider to be the advantages and dis- 
advantages of employing part-time workers? 
From part-time workers themselves, information 
will be obtained on the need of individual women 
for part-time work, and answers will be sought to 
such other questions as: Why do you want part- 
time work rather than full time? What do you 
have to offer in the way of skills and work experi- 
ence? What adjustments have you made to provide 
for the care of children and such household duties as 
laundry, cleaning, and the preparation of meals? 


Home Interviews 

In their quest for information, Bureau represent- 
atives will visit public and private employment 
agencies; employers in various industries; and such 
community institutions as social agencies, schools, 
The workers’ 
opinions will be gained through home interviews 


hospitals, libraries, and museums 


Industries and services to be canvassed for in- 

formation fall into seven broad categories: (1 
related 

insurance, and real estate; (3) communications and 


Professional and services; (2) finance, 


other public utilities; (4) retail trade; (5) personal 


services; (6) amusement, recreation, and related 
services; and (7) miscellaneous general services 
(advertising, letter service, opinion polls, photog- 
Special effort will be 


directed toward looking for part-time opportunities 


raphy, and publishing). 


in small business and community services 

Among industries and services not included in 
the survey are manufacturing, household and self- 
employment, and governmental services 

In exploring part-time opportunities in Various 
selected industries and businesses, Bureau repre- 
sentatives will study jobs at all levels, including 
professional and semiprofessional positions. In 
the medical and health services, for instance, they 
will inquire about part-time employment in con- 
nection with such occupations as laboratory tech- 
nician, nurse, and nurse's aide. Ln museums, art 
galleries, and libraries they will find out whether 
part-time workers are filling satisfactorily such 
jobs as assistant curator, research worker, librar- 
ian, and library aide 























——, what will happen in labor in October 
























































Expirations of Union Contracts 
(CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propucts 


Monsanto Chemical—St. Louis, Mo.—Chemieal (AFL 
October 15, 1949. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


} 
RCA Victor—Interstate— Electrical (C1O)—October 6, 
1949-——Reopening: Any time on 30 days’ notice 
koop 
Lager Beer Brewers Association—Philadelphia, Pa 
Brewery ClO October 1, 1949 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PrRopUcTS 
Florsheim Shoe—Chicago, II Shoe Workers (CIO 
October 31, 1949. 
MARITIME AND LONGSHOREMEN 
Galveston Maritime Association— Galveston, Tex.— Long- 
shoremen (AFL October 15, 1949. 
Standard Oil of California (Tankers San Francisco, 


Cali. Seafarers (AFL October 31, 1949 
MiscELLANBOUS INDUSTRIES 
Jack & Heintz Precision Instruments—Cleveland, Ohio 
Machinists (Ind. October 31, 1949. 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Hamilton Watch— Lancastet Pa.— Watch Workers 


Ind October 31, 1949. 
Koppers Co., Inc.—Kansas City, Mo.— Mine District 50 
Ind October 31 1949. 


Propucts OF PETROLEUM AND COAL 


sso Standard Oil Co lntrastate New Jersey— New 
Jersey Esso Employees Association—October 17, 1949. 
Standard Oil of Indiana-—Whiting, Ind Central States 


Petroleum (Ind October 27, 1949. 
SrToneé, CLtay, AND GLass PRopUcTsS 


Carborundum Co Perth Amboy, N. J Brick and Clay 
(AFL October 31, 1949. 


‘TRANSPORTATION 


Central Greyhound—New York, Pennsylvania, Hlinois 


ete Street (AFL October 31, 1949. 
Pacific Greyhoyund— California Arizona, New Mexico 
ete Street (AFL October 23, 1949. 
Per Vivania Grevhound-— Interstate— Street Kleetric 
AL October 31, 1949 
PRANSPORTATION EQuipment, Excerpt AUTOMOBLLE 


i Wright Corp.— Wood Ridge, N. J. Carpenters 
AFI October 31, 1949 
Fairchild Kkngine & Airplane Hagerstown, Md \uto 
ClO October 15, 1949 
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Conferences—Conventions 


September 26-October 8—Seventh International Confer- 
ence of Labor Statisticians (I1LO)—Geneva. 

October 3 National Convention of the AFL, St. Paul 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn 

October 7—New Mexico State Federation of Labor 

AFL Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

October 8-9—Vermont State [UC—Rutland, Vt. 

October 8-9—Indiana State 1UC—Fort Wayne, Ind. 

October 15—-16—lKentucky State [UC—Henry Clay Hotel, 
Louisville, Ky. 

October 17—Railway Mail Association (AFIL)—-Omaha, 
Nebr. 

October 17-22-Advisory Committee on Cooperation (first 
session) (ILO Geneva. 

October  20-22-—Confederated Unions of America 
(Ind.)— Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 24— Kentucky State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Louisville, Ky. 

October 24-28—Officers of the Committee of Social Se- 
curity Experts (ILO)—-Geneva. 

October 24-—29——Advisory Committee on Salaried Employ- 
ees and Professional Workers (first session) (ILO 
Geneva. 

October 31—-November 3—-Advisory Committee on Recre- 
ation (first session) (LLO Geneva. 

October 31—November 5-——Tripartite Conference on Rhine 
Navigation (ILO Geneva 

October 31-—National Convention of the CIO—Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Big Conventions 


e conventions—those of the American 


ra 


The bi 


Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus- 


trial Organizations—-will highlight news about 
labor during October 

The AFL will meet on the first Monday in 
October and continue from October 3 for a week 
or longer in St. Paul, Minn. Sessions of the 
convention will be held in the St. Paul Civic 
Auditorium, Headquarters of the AFL high 
command will be established in the St. Paul hotel. 

The CIO will open its annual convention on 
October 31 in the Civic Auditorium in Cleveland, 
Ohio. The Hotel Hollenden has been selected 
as headquarters for officials of the union. The 
convention will last 1 week 

Before the delegates get down to work, however, 
various committees and trade groups of both 


unions will move on to the convention cities. 
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Some Current Bulletins 


Labor Laws and Theii Administration: A Discussion. Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards Bulletin No. 107. Proceedings of the Thirty-first Convention of the 
International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, August 11-13 
1948, in Charleston, W. Va. Discussions include the remarks of out 
standing representatives of State labor departments, organized labor, and 
business. 181 pp. 50 cents. 


World Labor Standards.—Bureau of Labor Standards Bulletin No. 111. De- 
scribes the International Labor Organization its development and aims and 
explains the role of the United States in helping to set international labor 
standards. S pp. 10 cents. 


( ollective Bargaining Provisions: Union ai d Manage ment f unctions, Rights and 
Responsibilities.— Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-12. The twelfth 
in the Collective Bargaining Provisions series, this bulletin deals with manage- 
ment functions and union functions, rights, and responsibilities and is based on 
an examination of collective bargaining agreements on file in the Bureau. 63 


pp. 20 cents 


Wage Structure Vetalworking Industries, 1945.—Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 952. Describes the wage structure of 14 metalworking industries 
including hourly earnings and ‘supplementary wage practices. The data ir 
this bulletin was originally released in mimeographed form and is being published 
in printed form at this time to provide a permanent record of wages in these 
industries at the end of World War Il. 99 pp. 40 cents 


/ nion Wage x and Tlours: Local Transit Operating Een ployee 8. th torhy ] TUS 
Bureau of Labor Statisties Bulletin No. 957. Annual report on union wage 
rates and hours of local transit operating employees, as of October 1, 1948 


‘pp 10 cents 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances ar 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information 
Office, Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency 


sent at sender’s risk 
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The Labor Information Bulletin, published 

early every month, reports and summarizes | “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
| news about labor and government, for the 
| use of labor and management, in news 
| magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
, and international labor news ernment is doing about labor, what 
studies we are making, and toward what 
objectives.’ 


LABOR INFORMATION BULLETIN Macrice J. Tosts 


and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
ers of labor and management what Gov- 
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